The Modern Pioneer
it is who really touches them nearly in their aims and
hopes.
It is he also who solves the problem, and, leaving old
things alone when they are not in his way, pushes them
aside when he needs something else in their place: and
lives his life in the meantime.
But the young effendi does not live his life. He is taken
up with the dream of the complete civilization and worried
by the idea that, as far as he is concerned, its completeness
is not perhaps so entire as he thinks he ought to make
the world in general believe. He is rather a pathetic figure,
an idealist in his way, as he walks down New Street to
his office, his clothes so neat, his shoes so smartly polished,
his manner, beneath its defensive exterior, so terribly
sensitive to other men's opinion.
He is a pioneer, launching a mechanical universe made
in Europe on this ancient Eastern sea: but he has none of
the happiness which should help in the beginning of things.
While denying, he has believed the foolish people who
reproach him with his apprentice errors, not realizing that
he has many years before him in which imperfection is
still permissible, not thinking that to err here and there
while learning is better than to be right in the immobility
of age. Mistakes are small matters,rto be taken in one's
stride with one's eye on the goal beyond them; but he